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READING VERSUS TRANSLATING 



EDWARD O. SISSON 
University of Washington 



I have elsewhere maintained that the study of the classical 
languages forms a positive bar to real acquaintance with classical 
literature. 1 I cannot profess great faith that any improvement 
in the teaching of the languages can sufficiently remedy this evil, 
but rather look for ultimate solution in more radical measures, 
namely the great diminution of language-study, particularly in 
the high-school period. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the teaching of Latin and Greek will be abandoned, or even 
greatly curtailed, in the immediate future — the educational 
machine is essentially too continuous for that; what the students 
of today are learning must the teachers of tomorrow teach, in 
overwhelming measure. It therefore behooves all concerned to 
do what can be done to make the teaching more effective. This 
paper aims to point out a defect which particularly affects the 
literary value of the work. The ideas are not new, but they are 
so vital and always so much in need of emphasis, that we hope 
their presentation in this form may be justified. 

There are two ways of getting the sense from a foreign 
language: translating it into one's native tongue, and reading 
it as one reads it who is born to its use. Few people, however, 
dream of the vast difference between these processes. In the 
one case the mental process is slow, indirect, cumbersome; for 
example, the word miles must first be "translated" into the 
English word "soldier," and that word then yield the idea or 
image of the actual soldier. The wastefulness of this method 
is enormous. Let us denote the foreign word by F, the idea by 
I, and the English word by E. Now, in translating the mind 
passes from F to E and thence to I ; but the line from F to E is 
longer, slower, and less definite and sure than the line from 
either F or E, under proper circumstances, to I; that is, the 

1 School Review, December, 1906. 
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mental association between word and idea is closer and swifter 
than the association between two words of similar meaning. A 
slight consideration of the fundamental facts of language will 
convince one of the truth of this. There is every reason to think 
that the mental process in translating is more than twice as labor- 
ious and slow as that of direct reading. 

Not only is the association between word and word longer 
and more laborious, but it is harder to establish, and less sure 
of retention, than the wonderfully close and permanent word- 
idea associations. The boy studying Latin will more quickly 
learn miles as representing an actual soldier, than as standing for 
the English word soldier; and he will retain the meaning far 
more tenaciously when he has learned it as idea and not as 




another word. All this is perfectly natural, for the word-idea 
association is the basal fact of language, and the closeness and 
rapidity of such associations is the ground of the miraculous 
speed of language processes in general; while the word-word 
association is artificial, comparatively rare, and has no such 
automatic speed and power as the word-idea form. 

Besides this, we all know that, beyond the simplest terms, no 
word in one language adequately or exactly represents its sup- 
posed equivalent in another language. A common example is the 
Latin word auctoritas; the translation habit is fatal to correct 
understanding here; imperator, again, embodies in itself a 
chapter of Roman history, which English translation merely 
obscures. 

Let me pause here to say that what I have been speaking of 
is only a false and spurious sort of translation, not worthy of the 
name ; it should rather be called transverbalization, or some other 
grotesque name. Against real translation, and the closely related 
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study of the comparative meanings of foreign words and their 
English correspondents, I have nothing to say. By the former I 
mean the process of first getting the sense of a foreign passage 
from the foreign words, and then expressing that sense in good 
English. This should be done with no conversation of the 
foreign syntax, but with an eye single to the meaning. The 
latter exercise, that of perceiving the fine distinctions between 
foreign words and the English words by which they are com- 
monly rendered, is a valuable linguistic discipline, and may dis- 
tinctly enrich both our stock of ideas and our full comprehension 
of our own English words. 

Translating as it occurs in the ordinary study of foreign 
languages, and especially of ancient languages, is really a sort 
of Chinese-puzzle process: the pupil picks out word after word 
of the Latin, getting in his mind an English word for each in 
turn ; then he essays to get sense and reason out of the aggrega- 
tion, with the aid, indeed, of some small hints from endings, 
but usually with no attention to word-order. It is notorious 
that the average pupil will with unruffled mien construe accusa- 
tives as subjects and nominatives as objects, and genitives, 
datives, and ablatives in any syntax that seems to fit the general 
run of the sentence. Only when his attention is called to the 
ending does it enter into his calculations ; even then the value of 
the case-ending is usually negative : the word cannot be subject, as 
it is dative; but what it can be is another and often quite obscure 
question. The very foundation of a real understanding of either 
of the classical languages is a sense of endings, case and verbal 
especially, which can be gained only by direct sensing of the 
foreign words and phrases. The grammar's "by, with, from" for 
ablative is of course a mere makeshift, and quite as likely to mis- 
lead as to guide. There is an idea of the ablative which every 
Latin student must acquire, which will have in it no more "by, 
with, from" than there was in Caesar's mind when he wrote 
ablatives in his commentaries. So with gerunds and gerundives : 
they must be felt, in complete isolation from any other words, 
English or Volapiik. 

The fact is that translating, even practiced ad infinitum et ad 
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nauseam, would never reveal the significance and. force of the 
peculiar idioms of any foreign language. The Latin abounds in 
examples : such expressions as the familiar ad eas res conficiendas; 
the ubiquitous accusative and infinitive of indirect discourse; 
quod with the subjunctive (with which include the German sub- 
junctive of quoted idea) . Mastery of the true essence of all such 
constructions can be obtained only by getting the sense immed- 
iately from the foreign words in their own order; English words 
are disturbing intruders, when they break in upon the pupil's 
mind during his attempt to grasp the idiomatic form. 

Much more in this line will occur to the teacher of language. 
We must pass on to another fatal defect in the translation method; 
that is, its complete failure to reveal the literary quality of the 
passages read. This is a crucial point for the case of the classical 
languages : we are told that much of the finest quality of the Greek 
and Latin literature is untranslatable; we admit the fact, and turn 
its full force against the work of the Latin classes in high schools. 
It is safe to say that not one in twenty of Latin pupils in high 
school ever get a glimpse of the literary quality of what they 
study ; how can they, when they have not grasp enough to read off 
immediately a single sentence of any length without the intrusion 
of utterly irrelevant matter in the form of English equivalents for 
the words of the original? How much would he appreciate 
Shakespeare or De Quincey whose reading of those authors was 
accompanied by a running commentary of Latin, German, or 
Italian words? Yet the average high-school or college student of 
Latin or Greek is in a worse plight than this, for he has not a 
mere running accompaniment, but usually, as we have seen, gets 
his ideas only through the mediation of English words and 
phrases. 

Not the least of the gains from actual, direct reading of the 
foreign language is the inspiring sense of power and achievement 
felt by the student. This is particularly true of one who has been 
accustomed to the lame and blind plan of translating. When he 
actually finds that Latin or German words can yield him ideas 
direct, that he can see through a sentence of foreign words to the 
idea beyond, without any intervening English words, he feels a 
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new thrill of competence and success. The dull grind of word- 
grubbing is changed into a living mental process, and the study of 
the language takes on a new delight. 

Two main objections will be taken to these propositions. 
First, there are not lacking those who find in the Chinese-puzzle 
form of language-study a precious and peculiar mental discipline. 
To this we may answer briefly that the very existence of such 
discipline is at best doubtful and its value entirely problematical ; it 
is an assumption without proof, either empirical or psychological ; 
if indeed it is not positively refuted by modern investigations. 
The second objection will be the belief that the plan proposed 
is impracticable. To this, if the editors permit, I may respond 
later, with some evidence that the method is possible, and some 
suggestions as to definite ways and means. 



